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THE EDITOR 



Some months ago an article appeared in one of our leading maga- 
zines in which the usefulness of exhibitions was adversely commented 
upon. While there is perhaps nothing beyond criticism that 
much evil may be traced to- exhibitions controlled by schools 
or groups of artists narrowed to particular interests, and while 
many artists may be singled out whose power and reputation have no 
connection with regular exhibitions, the fact remains that the impor- 
tant exhibitions — international, national, and local — have a distinct 
historical value, and offer a view of the conditions of art at a given 
time and place that no individual 
work or group of works by a single 
artist could begin to express. The 
exposition in Paris in 1900 will 
display in its art section tenden- 
cies and results among all civilized 
nations. The history of the art of 
the nineteenth century will thus be 
read at a glance. Nations will be 
compared with other nations and 
individuals with individuals. It is 
difficult to understand how such a 
breadth of view can be otherwise 
obtained. While the prizes and 
honors may be bestowed through 
favoritism and with political bias, 
the exhibition will stand as a fair 
and comprehensive record of the 
world's art, and he who is able 
may read its important lessons of decadence or growth. 

The exhibition of the Society of Western Artists recently opened 
at St. Louis will give six Western cities an opportunity to judge of 
the status of the art of this middle section of our country. Attention 
is called to the article on the aims of this important agent in our local 
field. Its work should meet with a sympathetic reception by the pub- 
lic, and a cooperation thus formed would be to the great advantage 
of both public and artist. Its shortcomings are many, but its ideals 
are genuine and public-spirited, and should meet with an equally 
hearty response -from the public to whom it appeals. The society is 
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now thoroughly organized, it has its work well in hand, and we are 
safe in expecting for it a future of great usefulness and profit to all 
concerned in its welfare. We wish it the success it so richly merits. 

The municipal art idea is developing in Chicago in a healthy and 
dignified fashion. The city has a well -chosen art commission, and 
now, through the initiative of the artists, a municipal art society is 
being formed which is full of promise. Meetings have been held, and 
most of the preliminary work has been accomplished. We hope next 
month to give our readers a full account of what has been done, with 
a declaration of its principles and organization 

In line with this movement a national congress of persons inter- 
ested in open-air art will be held in Chicago in the spring, and sug- 
gestions and plans for park and street improvements will be discussed 
by the best authorities on the subject. It is to be hoped that all 
these movements will act in harmony with the one idea of beautifying 
our cities, putting to one side sectional ambition and personal gain. 
There is honor enough for all if we work together for the common 
end of municipal improvement in matters of beauty, and better taste in 
civic adornment. 

# j* 

An important meeting of the Municipal Art Society of Baltimore, 
Md., was held early in December, and its sessions were marked by 
papers and discussions of importance. Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield lec- 
tured on " Mural Decoration," illustrated by lantern slides, as was . 
also the lecture by Mr. George Kriehn, Ph.D., on "Art Development 
of European and American Cities/' The meeting was well attended 
by representative men from similar societies in Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, and Cincinnati. 

The report of the meeting will be minutely reported and pub 
lished, so that ail may be benefited by the wealth of good suggestions 
that bear so directly on one of the most important fields of . artistic 
activity in America. 

This Municipal Art movement is general throughout the United 
States, and includes enthusiastic laymen as well as artists in its ranks. 
The improvement of our cities in fifty years will be beyond the hopes 
of the optimist if the good work of these societies is carried to com- 
pletion. Happily it is not all talk, for the wonderful results in Boston 
and New York are tangible facts. Artistically directed public money 
will make our cities centers of comfort and beauty. Taste, not poli- 
tics, should be the guiding influence in our municipal improvement. 



